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ABSTBACtr 

A Study was conducted to deter ilne vho has th# 
responsibility for teaching general occupational and oonsuaer 
cOBpetencles**the hoiie^ the school^ or the vorkplace. To answer this 
guestioii# tvo national surveys on functional coBpetescles in 
occupational adaptability and consuBtr econoslcs vera conducted. 
Competencies were first identified and then four respondent groups 
(fiational saaples of the general adult population^ high school 
seniors^ public school teachers^ and eBployers) irere asked three 
guestloms about each coBpetencyi Xf a person did not have this 
ability, how well woulA he/she do at work? Rhere should a persoa be 
taught this? and ihere do Bost people actually learn this? Results 
(suBBarlzed in this report) show that, in general, abilities 
pertaitting directly to basic skills (especially aatheaatici skillsl 
were percelTed to be the school>s responsibility for teaching. 
Abilities perceived to be the hoae's responsibility were abllltlss 
having to do with taking care of belongings, iut overall^ public 
opinion was dl^ded aaong whether these abllltl^ should be taught at 
hoae, in school, or self-taught. ^The report also contains a 
«*Tlewpoint*' section— the authors* viewpoints on alternativi 
interpretations and recoBaendatlons based on the results of the 
surtey reported as well as other related research! a tentative guide 
for curriculuB-planning dialognei a bibllographyi and the survey 
ability stateaents/task areas/enabling behaviors.! (KC} 
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FOREWORD 



The national Center for Research in Vocational Education is 
continuing its programmatic research into the nature and 
application of occupational adaptability and transferable skills. 
This report is one of a series that has been developed to aid 
educators in prepai ing today's youth and adults for careers 
characterized by change. 

This study focused on answer ing questions concerning who has 
the responsib ii i ty for teachir^ general occupational and consumer 
competencies* Does the responsibility for teaching such 
competencies or abilities lie with the homey the school^ or the 
work place? To answer this question, two national surveys on 
functional competencies in occupational adaptability and consumer 
economics were conducted. This paper reports initial findings 
and inferences from data results of the surveys. 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
wishes to express its appreciation to the numerous persons who 
freely contribufead of their time to the data design^ collection, 
and interpretation. Recognition is eapecially due to Kate 
Kitchen, Graduate Research Associate, for her assistance. We 
wish also to thank the Mvisory Panel of the Occupational 
Adaptability and ^ansferable Skills Prograin-"Ruth Nickse^ 
University of Massachusetts at Bostoni John Qrystal, The John C. 
ttystal Center J and Decker Walker, Stanford Univer sity-*f their 
direction and support. The data ware collected by Opinion 
Research Corporation and their aid and input are appreciated. The 
helpful advice of Robert Stump, project officer from the National 
Institute of Education, Is acknowledged. We also thank the 
reviewers of initial drafts, Deborah Stedman of the University of 
Texas at Austin? Dick Hulsart, Ilatlonal Assessment of Educational 
progress; and Earl Russell, the National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education, For their advice on data interpretation, 
we thank John Grasso, West Virginia Universltyi Norvell 
Northcutt, Southwest Educational Development Laboratoryi Beverly 
Anderson, Northwest jtegional Educational Laboratory! Stan Zdep, 
Opinion Research Corporation; and Hugh Clark* Decision Research 
Corporation. 

Robert 1* Taylcr 
Executiva Director 
The . ational Canter tor Research 
in Vocational Education 
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INTRODUCTION 



In recent years, increased public attention has been focused 
on a recognised national problemi the large number of func- 
tionally incompetent and illiterate youth and adults in America. 
As high as twenty percent of the adult population Is lacking In 
basic reading, writing, and mathematics skills as well as in 
other conpetencies essential to the performance of work and life 
tasks. Recognition of this problem has spurred many state 
legislatures and departments of education to establish minimum 
performance standards in the basic skills as part of high school 
graduation requirements. An increased number of both basic and 
remedial education programs have been established as part of high 
school and post-secondary curricula. Concern has centered on 
preparing students to be functionally conpetent in various adult 
work and life roles. 

In this fast-paced world of change, the ability to use basic 
and life coping skills is often tantamount to survival. Youth 
and adults lacking reqiiisite skills should have the opportunity 
to learn and develop them. Educational and Gaining institu- 
tions, however, are faced with the serious problem of determining 
where to place their primary educational emphasis. For exanple, 
the "back to basics" movement en^hasizes the Importance of the 
three "R's," but does not usually attend to students' needs for 
occupational or consumer-related competencies. These latter are 
eoinplex behaviors that require a functional level of relevant 
knowledge, attitudes, and basic akllls. 



Efforts to decide what schools should be teaching have been 
hanpered by the lack of vital baseline information. Unanswered 
research questions plague us. For exanple, where should the 
eonpeteneiea, knowledge, and attitudes important to adapting to 
and coping with the world of work be learned? Are they the 
responsibility of the home, the school or the work place? 

Recognizing a responsibility to provide assistance toward 
solving this critical education problem, the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education conducted a study to Investigate 
where conpetencies Involved in obtaining, keeping, and changing 
jobs (occupational adaptability), and in performing basic 
consumer activities such as buying, selling, saving money, or 
managing personal income (consumer economics) should be taught. 
The objectives of the study were to establish a baseline set of 
data that could s 
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!• contribute to a better understanding of the roles and 
responsibilities of schools, as wall as those of the 
home and work place ^ in preparing individuals to be 
occupa tionally adaptable^ and 

2* provide guidance and direction in planning and 

developing educational curricula and programs intended 
to teach the basic skills, knowledge, and attitudes 
necessary for attaining functional conpetency in 
occupa tional adaptabil ity and consumer economics ^ 

The areas of occupational adaptability and consumer 
economics were selected for the study for several reasons. 
Previous research conducted by the Occupational Adaptability and 
Transferable Skills Program, of which this study is a part, has 
linked deficiencias in the transfer of basic skills and the 
failure to acquire occupa tionally adaptive co^atencles to many 
of the problems workers encounter in getting, keeping, and 
changing jobs* Transfer skills, which are abilities needed to 
apply basic skills learned in one setting (such as in the home or 
in school) to the performance of tasks in a different setting 
(such as on the job or in a financial transaction), ara an 
important set of functional competencies in work and life. A 
study by Wiant^ indicated that more people apparently lose thair 
jobS"or fail to get jobs—because they lack certain attitudes or 
adaptive conpatancles (such as getting along with others or 
dealing with pressures to ge"; the job done) than because they 
lack actual job--spaci£ Ic skills (such as how to operate a 
dr lll*press) * 

In today's society people of all ages are involved dally in 
the consumption of goods and services* Many adults ara 
responsible not only foi managing their own consumer needs but 
also the needs of others* Mass marketing and merchandising, 
consumer credit, a multitude of legal and financial arrangements, 
and the wide variety of available goods and services have created 
the need on the part of irost individuals for mastery of both 
general and specific consumer conpetencies. The roles of worker 
and consumer are interrelated and the basic skills and knowledge 
required to perform competently in these roles have great 
commonality. 

The study was to examine competencies iitportant to the 
worker and consumer and to investigate where these conpetencies 
should be taught and are actually learned* This report 
summarises the study's initial findings on the roles of the 



wiant, A#A* TOansf arable Skills i The Employer's Viewpoint 
(Info, Series No* 126 ) ^ Columbus % The Ohio State 
University # The National Center for Research in Vocational 
Iducation^ 1977* 
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home, the school , and the work place in helping individuals 

recognize and develop functional skills in occupational 
adaptability and consumer economics. The information reported 
here is Intended for teachers, parents, employers, school 
administrators, legislators, and others concerned with the 
functional conpetency of individuals in our society. 

The long-range goal of the Occupational Adaptability and 
Transferable Skills Program is to contribute to educational 
solutions that facilitate the transitions of individuals from 
school to work, home to work, and job to job. It has been and 
continues to be the Intention and hope of the program staff that 
the information resulting from these research efforts will assist 
in the development of educational policies and practices that can 
aid youth and adults both In dealing with work-related transi- 
tions and in achieving work and life goals through their own 
initiative and abilities. 

The Occupational Adaptability and Transferable Skills 
Program at the Hatlonal Center for Research in Vocational 
Education at The Ohio State University is sponsored by the 
National Institute of Education. 
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PROCEDURES OF THE STUDY 



The study warn to investigate the public's perception of the 
inportance of functional cornpatencies for doing well in work and 
in life and to examine where the public perceived these 
cor^etencles should be taught* The intent was 

• to establish priority of coj^etencies for inclusion 
in curricula or instructional materials, and 

• to delineate the unique or shared rolee of 
responsibility for teaching these conpetencies- 

The study was conducted in three phasess (1) the systematic 
identification and selection of the competencies and skills 
investigated^ (2) date collection through national surveysi and 
(3) the initial analysis and interpretation of the data* 



Phase Onei Identifying Conyetencies 

Numerous research studies and project reports listing skills 
and/or conpetencles related to the areas of concern were 
collected and reviewed* Sources used to develop the study's 
initial lists of competenclea included^ tiatlonal J^aessment of 
Educational Progresaf the Education Comnilssion of the States, 
Denver, Color a do i Adult Performance Level Projejct, the University 
of Texas at Austlni and The Generic Skills Project, the Canada 
Enployment and Inmiigratlon Commission^ Ottawa, Ontario* Staff 
mentoers working in functional literacy at the Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory and the Southwest Educational Development 
Laboratory were interviewed* In addition, ^eclfic key studies, 
such as Minimum Competencies s A National Survey by Richard 
Bossone and The Occupational Survival Skills Project by Robert E* 
Nelson, were reviewed* ~ 

The information gathered from the many sources was organized^ 
into a hierarchical framework, which also allowed for depicting 
the general relationship between functional competencies and 
their underlying basic skills. Specific competencies are a 
combination of one or more basic skill, specific knowledge, and 
attitudes, and are enabling behaviors allowing for task mastery* 
Tasks were arranged into logical sequences and these sets of 
statements ware used in the next step of investigation — the 



eliciting of expert opinion in order to ascertain both the 
relevance of the tasks and the degree of priority of the tasks 
in terms of survival. 

It should be noted that competencies listed in various 
studies were rewritten as behavioral task statements by project 
staff. However r the language of these task statements was 
considered inappropriate for use in national surveys. The 
statements as they appeared in the surveys were written as and 
were designated "abilities." The ability statements on the 
survey are the competency statements. Henceforth, in the 
narrative, the terms "conpeteneles" and "abilities" are used 
intercha ngeably. 

Knowledgeable persons were asked to L^eview the tasks, to add 
what might be missing, and to mark out irrelevant tasks and 
skills. This was in order to establish as conprehensive and 
concise a framework as possible* There were twenty-five to 
thirty reviewers for each general knowledge area, and these 
persons were practitioners in adult education, personnel officers 
of various companies, and consumer advocates. 

After review by the experts, the tasks within the framework 

were revised appropriately. The ability statements as they 

appeared in the survey, the tasks to which they refer, and 
possible enabling behaviors are given in the appendix. 



Phase Two; The National Surveys 



Data collection design and instrumentation were devised by 
project staffs The survey questionnaires were pilot tested for 
readability and ambiguity* terangements were made with pinion 
Research Corporation (ORC) in Princeton, New jersey for identi- 
fying the sanples and conducting the surveys. All respondent 
data was collected in the first half of 1979. 



Survey Design 

The occupational adaptability survey had four respondent 
groups (national samples of the general adult population, high 
school seniors, public school teachers, and enployers), and the 
consumer economics survey had one respondent group, the general 
adult population^ There were thirty-nine abilities pertaining to 
work or working on the occupational adaptability survey and forty 
abilities dealing with consumer pradtices on the consumer acono- 
mics survey* The ability statements are listed in the data 
results section (Phase 3) of this report as well as in the 
appendix* 
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The survey questions . Three questions were asked of the 
respondents for each ability. The questions and the response 
options for the occupationai adaptability survey are as followss 



If a person did not have this ability^ how 
well would he/she do at work? 

a* do well at work 

b, have some problems at work 

c* have a great deal of difficulty at work 

This question called for respondents' judgment regarding 
how well a person would do at work if he or she lacked a given 
ability. The subjects in the national samples^ as a group, 
represented a wide range of job knowledge and work eKperiences. 
Their responses reflected the extent to which the public values 
the competencies for survival and success as a worker. Thus, the 
responses can be said to be indicative of the Importance of the 
ability. 



Where should a person be taught this (most 
important place? 

a . at home 

b. in school (any level) 
c* on the job 

d* somewhere else (not listed above) 

This question again called for respondents' judgment^ but as 
to where the abilities should be taught ^ Like the first 
question, the group responses reflect opinion on where the 
primary responsibility for teaching the co^etencies should be 
placed. 



Where do most people actually learn this? 
a * at home 

b. in school (any level) 

c. on the job 

d. somewhere else (not listed above) 

As the intent of the study was to investigate who has the 
responsibility for teaching certain func^.lonal coi^etencies, it 
was advantageous to get an estimate of uhere the competencies are 
actually being learned. This allows for determining i£ the 
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school^ for exar^la, is doing what the public parceivas as its 
role, 

Wheraas the essential concept and forinat o£ the survey 
questions were retained for the eonsumar economics survey/ the 
wording wa^ changed to reflect "doing wall in life" instead of 
"worlc*^ In addition^ due to the general and in^arsonal nature of 
the abilities in consumer economics, the third-person format was 
narrowed to the more specific "you^" Considering that miny 
conpetencles in consumer practices may be self-taught, this 
phrase was substituted for "d. somewhere else" as shown in the 
questions above. Thus, the response options for where abilities 
in consumer economics should be taught and actually were learned 
weres at home. In school, on the job, and self-taught* 

The samples * The original plan was to sanpla approxima taly 
2,000 adults (general adult public), 2,000 students, 1,500 teachers 
(K-12), and 100 er^loyers nationwide* A problem arose when only 
thlrty'-six of the 106 school districts selected for study 
actually participated in the study* The actual sanple size, 
therefore, for each respondent group and the percentage of each 
sample's population by geographical region were as followss 



Coni 


iumer EcQnomiaa 




OCGU 


pationml Adaptabilitv 




Ganeral 


General 








Region 


Adult 


Adult 




Students 


Employers 










East 


24% 


26% 




19% 


23% 


N» Central 


29 


28 


24 


27 


27 ^ ' 


Soutii 


30 


32 


35 


36 


26 


West 


17 


14 


16 


18 


23 


Total Urn 


2054 


2083 


978 


1752 


107 16867 



The general adult samples were random probability sanplaa of 
persons eighteen years of age and older in the eontinental United 
States* The teachers were public school teachers from kinder- 
garten through high school levels. Students ware high school 
seniors in college preparatory ^ vdcatlonal education, and general 
programs* Employers were selected from diverse employment areas 
and geographical regions. 



Data Collection 



The data collection was carried out by qplnibn Research 
Corporation (ORG). The general adult population was surveyed in 
January^ 1979 on occupational adaptability and in July, 1979 on 
consumer jecono^ samples) by tea ined. inter*' . . 

viewers in the respondents' homes* The questions and ability 
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statements were read to the respondents by the Interviewer i 
subjects were not required to be literate to participate in the 
study* 

The data collected from teachers and students was 
accoirplished through nalled-out, self-administered 
questionnaires. Subjects were Identified in the following 
ma nner » 

1^ School districts having K-12 levels within the school 
district were identified and a sample randomly 
selected* (School district names are considered 
confidential • ) 

2* Contacts were made with school districts* For the 

participating schools, teachers CK-12) and high school 
seniors were selected by the school superintendent's 
office* 

3* The questionnaires were administered to students in 
groups* Local teachers distributed and monitored the 
tests* 

4* Teachers conpleted the forms individually and the 
questionnaires were returned directly to OHC for 
tabulation* 

A small sanple of employers CN=100) was selected according 

to region and size of company by. type of organizatrdh* The.>^ 

questionnaires were self-administered and the respondents were 
personnel officers^ managers or supervlsorSf and/or business, 
owners* 

OHC established and maintained adequate quality control of 
the data collected. Initial response tabulations were conducted 
by OHC and subsequent data analysis by project staff. 



Phase Threes Survey Results 



The percent response was tabulated for each ability 
(thirty-nine for occupational adaptability and forty for consumer 
economics) for each of the three survey questions for the five 
respondent groups. Survey findings for occupational adaptability 
and consumer economics reported here are based on these percent 
responses* These data findings are presented separately for the 
two content areas* 
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OQcupatlonal Adaptability Survey Findings 



••to 
£01: « 



be 



The table on the following pages lists abilities in order of 
inqportance based on mean scores for the adult general population. 
The relative order of iirpor tanea is also noted for teacher {T) ^ 
student (S), and enployer (E) samples in the first three columns 
following the ability statements. As the table shows priority 
listings of the abilities, the "t^ ten" abilities for all groups 
are readily identifiable. For all four respondent groups, 
able^to use reading, witing and math skills the job calls 
was perceived to be the roost Inportant of th# : thirty 
abilities. In adclition, the table shows that the four sanple 
groups are generally in agreement as to which abilities ar 
and least inportant. This general agreement also holds in regard 
to responsibility for teaching these abilities, as seen in the 
remaining columns. 

A pictorial view of where the ability listed should be 
taught (S) versus where it was actually learned (A) by most 
people is also given in Table 1. Wie syii^pls indicate the 
major ity respon^;e for at home, in school v and on the j^ the 
general adult population (GE), teichers (T), st^ and 
employers (E) in that order . The shaded areas polht up abilities 
where there was disagreement bitwaen "shoiiid?' ver s^us "aotual 
responses. For some ab 11 i t i e s ^ j these wa ^ no ma j or ity ^e sp orisfe 
for a given ^tlom Resportses in th#s# i^rista rices ih^^^ 
the responsibility of teaching was rvhared by two places 
( indicated by double syntobls) <» th^ee places (shown by the 
numeral 3). The following paragraphs glvf further elucidation on 
fislarch findings. 



Importa nce. One guestlon was how well one would! do at work 
If he ct she did not have a given abliity. The cho ides were (1) 
do well, (2) have some rroblems, C3) have a greafc^^^^d^ 
difficulty. For three groups (general public, tea chers> find 
students) the predominant cholae for most abilities wis options 



(2) and (3) above. That is, ih the 
popula tion, teachers> and students/ ona would not: fl^^^ work 
without having most of: the ab^llifcie0 listed on the s ~ 

Fifty percent or more of all sarnies thbw^lit one wou^^^^^^^ 
a great deal of difficulty at work if one did not have the 
following abilitiesi 

ShQuld be taught a t Agtually learned at 
Us© reading, writing and " — 



math skills the job calls for iehool 
Use tools and equipment the 

job ealls for ^ Work 

Gat along witii others Home 
Deal wltih ^essurM to get 

tte job done Work/Home 

Follow rules and polioies Hme/Work 

Have a good work attituda H^e 



Sohooi 
JWork 

Hqme/SGhool 

Work 
Work 
Home 
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1. 



2. 



3. 



6. 



7. 



8. 



9. 



10. 



11. 



12. 



13. 



14, 



15, 



16. 



'17. 



18. S 



IS. 5 



20. 



OCCUPATIONAL ADAPTABILITY COMPiTENCliS 
for Rsspdnslbility of Tstchini on 



Usi thi mding, writing and nilth skilli thi job cilli for 



Usi thi tooli Hid equipint a job sills far 



Dial with prissurss to gat the job dsns 



4. Git ilong with stheri 



PqUqw rules ind polieiii 



Do pirti Of thi job oni may not wint to do 



Have a good work ittitudi 



Foilow job safity and hsilth rulii 



Hold a job that niitGhas ons's interests and ibilitiis 



Git I job for which one has thi training and background 



Git infomation aboiit what is axpestid of you whin stirting 
niw job 



Kork without lupervision, if niessiary 



Dili witii uniKpistid things that happen 



Fill out fonns is riquirid by law or by an eaploysr 



Kiow what kind of work one wints to do 



Till othirs what you are doing or what you want doni 



Drssi and act properly 



Intervisw for diffirint job poiitions whin niciiiary 



List job intirists, skilli and ixpirienei for an pployir 
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Know whefi to look for infonnition about jobi one his or would 
' iki to havi . 




a. 



22, 



23. 



24. 



21. 

as. 



27. 



28. 



29. 



30. 



31, 



32, 



33, 



to if oiii wanti to awn a businiii or work for mme ilse 



l&iew ont'i rlghti as in unployii 



Minagi ons'i om tin and activitiii 



Git iuppwt from othiEs to charigi thingg tt.". nisd chinging 
on thg'job 



s out 1 bittir way to gat things dona 

Oil niiteriai ana luiowledgaof other pispla todiviiop oni's 
job Interestg 



fiiow whin one's own work is biing dont wall 



Liarn niw job skills to get a diffirant job or position 



Dicidi how and whsn to liive a job for another job 



Usi what oni alriady knowi to do a new or diffirint job 



itand wages and didustions on oni'i paychiek or stub 



Do things at wrk in a niw way when oni g ets a chance 



Ondaritind the ixtras or benefiti offirtd it work 



34. 



Get prfflBotid on the job 



Ask for a raisi in salary 



I. 



Persuade othiri to eni'i way of thinking 



7, Be a mfflbir of a union or a profisiional group 



38. 



Take chanciS that may riiult in rswards 



Figuri out the coit of using oni's own ear or public transportation 
in getting to and frm work 




As can be eeen^ the responsibility for teaching thase 
abilities is parceled among the hoitie, the school^ and thm 
employer* Hot one place predominately, but all three seemingly 
have a role in preparir^ people for work* 

intareetingly^ a large pereentage of the employer sample 
felt one could do well without certain abilities. These 
abilities and the percentage of employers selecting cholGa 1^ "do 
well without this ability^" are as followsi 

. Figure out the cost of using one's own car 
or public transportation (forty-eight 
percent) 

• Be a member of a union or professional 
group (forty-iix percent) 

, Ask for a raise in salar.y (forty percent) 
, Take chances that may result in rewards 
(thirty-five percent) 

• Understand the extras and benefits at work 
(forty-^two percent) 

. Understand wages and deductions on one's 
paycheck (forty- three percent) 

However^ to say that one could do well without these abilities is 
not necessarily to say that these abilities are unimportant. In 
these employers' perception, one could do wall without them. In 
the perceptions of the general population, teachers, and 
students, the predominate response was that one would have some 
problems or a great deal of difficulty without these abilities. 

Responsibil 1 ty . 

Abilities which should be taught in school . Fifty 
percent or more of the general population thought that the 
following abilities should be "taught In school i 

, Use the reading, writing and math skills 
the job calls for 

• Get a job for which one has the training 
and background 

. Pill out forms as required by law or 
employer 

• Know what kind of work one wants to do 

. List job interists, skills, and experience 
for entpioyer 
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The students, teachers, and employers would also add the 
following abilltiesi 



. Know where to look for information about 
jobs one has or would like to have 

• Interview for differ ent job positions when 
necessary 

•Understand wages and deductions on one's 
paycheck or stub 



Abilities which should be taught at homa * Five 
abilities, specifically those dealing with attitudes md 
interpersonal relations, were thought to be the home's 
responsibility* Fifty percent or more gf all sanpla groups 
perceived that the following abilities should be taught at homei 



. Get along with others 

# Dress and act properly 
.Have a good work attitude 

. Deal with unexpected thing a that happen 

# Manage one 's own time and agtlvl ties 



Abilities whieh should btf taug ht o^ fch^ ^oh. a¥ imm^h 
half or more of the sanple groups we^ as to which 

abilities should be taught on the job. These wetf 

. Understand the extras or benafl^^ 
at work , 

* Gat promoted on the ; job ^^^^^^^^^^^^ ; 

^ Know Qua 'a rights as fln employee 

* Ask for -a raise in salary 

Use tool m and equipment the job calls for 

* Get information about what is expec 
you when starting a new job 

. Be a mentoar of a union or professional 
group 

. Do things at work in a new Way^when one 
gets a chance . t 

These abilities appear logically teube the kind of things 
one would expect to learn on the job, with the possibla exception 
of ?Use topis and equipment the job calls for . Due to tha large 
nur^er of persons who are or have been enrolled in shop, voca-^ 
tlonal^ educa tion coursasr-and va 
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might have expected the use of tools and equipment to have been 
learned more in achool and less on the job. 

Piscusslon of findinga . The question on responsibility has 
two partsi where should an ability be taught and where is it 
aetually learned. For the most part, when an item was seen as 
should be taught at a given place^ it generally was seen as 
predominately being learned at that place. One eKception was 
teachers saw the following abilities as should be taught at home 
but actually were learned in schools ~ ~ 



. Get along with others 

* Work without supervision 

* Follow rules and policies 

* Know when one's work is being done well 



In considering the difference between "should be taught at" 
and "actually learned at," one might expect that the ideal is 
seldom attained. A larger percent of the group will say it 
should ba taught in one place than will say it is actually 
learned there. This is almost invariably teue regarding the 
options of "at home" and "at school," but is never the case for 
"on the job." That is, all groups perceive thit many abilities 
are more often learned on the job than should be taught there. 



Consumer Economics Survey Finding s 

The quastions for the survey on consumer economics were the 
same as on the occupational adaptability survey in that the 
quastions dealt with where abilities should be taught, where they 
actually are learned, and how well you would get along in life if 
you did not have the ability. The difference was in the response 
categories and in the sample design. The responses for the 
consumer economics survey ware at home, in school, at work, and 
salf-taught . The only group surveyed was the general public. 
Teachers, students, and employers were not part of ^^he saitple 
design. 

The percent response was calculated for the forty abilities 
on the survey, and data findings are reported based upon this 
percent response. The exception is for listir^ abilities by 
priority as given in Table 2. Mean scores were calculated and 
the abilities were ranked accordingly. 

In the American public's opinion, tha most important 
consumer economic ability was "to Mke change using bills and 
coins" and the least important was "to order things from a 
catalog." The forty abilities ranked by importance are shown 
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in Table 2. In addition, where the ability should be taught and 
where at actually was learned is indicated. Both first and 
seaond choices for where the ability was actually learned are 
given. As can be seen, the second choice for thirty-four of the 
forty items was "at home." The "at home" and "self-taught" 
options may not be independent but probably are interrelated* 
More detailed findings are discussed below* 

Impor tance* All abilities ware seen as important for doing 
well in life. About half the public consistently responded that 
they would have some problems in life if they did not have most 
of the abilities listed in the survey* More enphatically , 
one-half to three-quarters of the public thought they would be in 
a great deal of diffiaultv if they were not able to: 



* Make change using bills and coins 

, Manage money so that you can pay your bills 

* Balance a checkbook 

* Keep records and receipts to file income 
tax forms 



On the other hand, about a third of the public thought they 
could do well in life without knowing how to do the followings 



, Ocder things you want from a catalog 
, J^ply for credit cards 

* Find stores that have the best bargains 
, Decide between renting and buying things 
you may not need very often 



Re spons ib il i ty * 

Militias which should be taught in school * The 
abilities thought to be predominately the school - b responstb il i 
were those closely related to basic computation and compre - 
hension skills* Between forty and sixty percent of the general 
population thought these activities should be taught in school i 



* Add the total cost (plus tax) of a purchase 

* Balance a checkbook 

* Wite a check or fill out a money order 

* Understand how changes in the economy make 
a difference in how much you have to spend 

* Keep records and receipts to file Income 
tax forms 
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CONSUMIR iCONOMICS COMPITiNCIES 
Rankid by Im^rtanci 



ShouM 



Aittial 



1. 


Maki change uilnf bills and QQim 


I § 


I 




2. 


Hanagt monty that you ean pay your billi 


1 


if 




3, 


Balanoa a ghislAoak 


■ t 






4. 


Writi a chtok or fill out a monty ordgr 


• 






5, 


Kttp ricords and raeaipti to file iricoiii tis iomn 


i 


if 




6, 


Add the total ceit (plui tax) of a purehaae 


• 


§ 


if 


7. 


Prepare and itiok to a budget 


I 




i 


8. 


Be M% to till when you art not gtttii^ aatiifaotory ierviet (like fr^ 
dootorii lawyers i mechaniGSj ©tc.) 




ii 




9, 


Take good oars of your bilongingi or property 


1 , 


1 - ■■ 




10* 


Deeide whieh purphagas you make are neotiiiu^ ar^ which are not 


■ if 






11. 


Understand how changei in the eoonc^y makm a dif f eranGe 


• 


if ^ ^ 




12. 


litabliih a credit rating 


# 1 • 


if 




13. 


Decide if a more expeniiva it^B is worth the ^tr a coit 


■ 


is 




14, 


Gat a mortgage on a houia 


• 


ii 




15, 


Get yoiir money back if tha it^ you bought ii not well made or dots not 
work wall 




it 




16. 


Get your utllitiii turned on or off, if you naad to 




ii 




17. 


Gat the electric or phona eompany to fix sometiiing if it is not wrking 


* 


★ 




13. 


Gat tha right kind of insurance ooveraga 


■ • 4r 






19. 


Dacida what givei you the beat raturn (or profit) on your money, if you 
want to sava mon^^ 






■ 


20. 


Borrow money in the aasieit and best way, if you need to borrow 






■ 
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21, 


siiu^ ci^uunQ ror zm Kina or cavxngs plan tha. maeti your needs 




* 


B 


22, 


£\cww^jiji&e aQvettiSing wll€n yOU It 


★ 


* 


I 


23. 








I 


24. 


-^^^"^^ siiwu±a i^&y t^&§ti Oi QHafM^ wnat you fiuy 


★ 




■ 


IB.B 




it I 


★ 


■ 


15,5 


Decide between lelling something large yourself, iuch as a house or car, or 
having iomeone sell it for you 




* 


I 


21. 


» ^^^swiia^ iium ^ sanjCf IE you n^ea a j.OEn 


★ 


★ 


■ 


28, 


filia yut aDQut znm <juaiity oc wnat you are buying before you buy it 




★ 


1 


29, 


filisiii-e ^uiu^tiiiny at a. store or aeaier ilike a gar, TV, etc.) 


★ 


★ 


■ 


0.5 


nuitt ail v4 4.^Ce UL a pj,aQe tQ l±Ve 


• 


* 


• 


0.5 


Understand how tlie price of gasoline and other resources is changed as 
supplies are used up 






■ 


12, 




1 




i 


13. 


s^^fe yoy jieLvc ffiUQiwmB wicn your puronases 






I 


S4, 


Make the right decisions i^ut buying things that are advertised to make 
you want them 


★ 


★ 




5, 


i^^VftLi^^ wiijftV-ii xw^u Jig tne Dest suy^ Jaasea on unit prices at the store 


★ 






6. 


£ 4^iiu w>ii€ ^ji^iiti j?ex3un to sen someuning cor you 




★ 




7, 


Find ^tnF^<? f^h^'h ha^ra ¥V\a Vi&e^ Vtav^^a^n^* 

*^ ouuiss uiawr navs jsesu JDargains 


★ 


★ 




8s 


»€tw€€ii renting or ouymg tilings you may not need very often 


* 






9. 


Apply for oredlt cards (gas, departinent store, Master Oiarge, etc.) 


it 


it 




0/ 


Order things you want fr^ a catalog 


■ W 


★ 


1 
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Smnii choiie 
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* Understand how the price of gasoline and 
other resources ie changed as supplias are 
used up 



Although they were seen as being predominately the school ■s 
responsibility, they were actually self-taught to a great extent 
instead of learned at school* However, "Add the total cost of a 
purchase** was learned at school by forty percent of the public* 

Abilities which should be taught at home . The 
abilities perceived to be the home's responsibility were the 
following four i 



* Take good care of your belongings or 
property 

. Fix things when they break or tear 

. Manage money so you can pay your bills 

• Prepare and stick to a budget 



Two- thirds of the people thought that taking care of 
belongings both should be taught and was actually learned at 
home. Half of the population thought fixing things, managing 
money, and budgeting should be taught at home, but were aotually 
self-taught. 

unities which should be self-taught . Forty to 
fifty- five percent of the population thought thirteen of the 
forty abilities should be self-taught. These are as follows s 



, Decide which item is the best buy, based on 

unit prices given at the store 
.Decide between sell Ing something large 

^iMBeTi ^ mSaK^^B a house ©r car , or taving 

someone sell It for you 
, Find the right person to sell something for 

you 

, Be able to tell when you are not getting 

satisfactory service 
. Complain about poor service to the right 

person 

, Decide if you should pay cash or charge 
wha t you buy 

* Find stores that have the best bargains 

. Find out the quality of what you are buying 
before you buy It 

• Decide between rentir^ or buying things you 
may not need very often 
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. Rent an office or place to live 

• Make thm right decisions about buying 

things that are advertised to make you want 

them 

. Get help if you have problems with your 
purchases 

. Get your money back if the item you bought 
is not well made or does not work well 



^ilities which split between home and self-taught . For 
six other abilities, the predominant place o£ where they should 
be taught split about equally between home and self-taught* 
These were as follows^ 



. Decide if a more expensive item is worth 

the extra cost 
. Depide which purchases you make are 

necessary and which are not 

• Get your utilities turned on or off 

• Get the electric or phone coitpany to fix 
sojnething if it is not working 

• Have something fixed using the warranty 

• a-der things you want in a catalog 



For the abilities listed above, fifty to sixty percent of 
the people said they had actually learned, if they had learned 
them, by teaching themselves. 

Abilities which split among school and home, self- 
taught . Ten abilities were perceived to beabout aqually the 
responsibility of the school, home, or self-taught. That is, 
there was no general agreement as to the most inportant place the 
followii^ abilities should be taught. 



« Shop around for the kind of savings plan 
that meets your need 

• Decide what gives you the best return on 
your money 

• ^ply for credit cards 

, Establish a credit bating 

• ^rrow money in the easiest and best way 

• Get a personal loan from a bank 

• Get a mortgage on a house 

. Finance something (like a car, TV) at a 
store or dealer 

• Get the right kind of Insurance coverage 

• Reo^nlze false adyertialng when you see it 
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For all of the above, they were not learned in school by 
many people. More than half of the population said they had 
taught themselves and about a quarter stated they had learned 
these abilities at home* Some persons indicated they did not 
know how to do these abilities* For instance sixteen percent 
responded that they did not know how to get a mortgage on a 
house. 

Abilities which should be taught at work * No ability 
on the consumer economics survey was perceived as should be 
taught or as having been learned pr adomina tely on the job * For 
instance^ only five percent of the people said they learned to 
make change at work^ and six percent that they learned to add the 
total cost of a purchase on the job. 



Discussion of findings * In general, abilities pertaining 
directly to basic skills (especially math skills) were perceived 
to be the school's responsibility for teaching* Abilities 
perceived to be the home's responsibility were abiHtles having 
to do with taking care of belongings* But overall, public 
opinion was divided among whether these abilities should be 
taught at home, in school, or self-taught, 

A clear cut finding pertaining to several abilities in 
consumer economics was that whan asked where did you actually 
learn this, the response was self'-taught , Regardless of where 
the ability should be taught, competencies in money management 
and consumer practices, if learned, were self-taught for about 
half or more of the adult population* However, why most 
abilities in this area are parcelved to be self-taught may be due 
to the specificity of the item (such as keep receipts for income 
tax purposes) or the infrequent occurrence of many items (How 
many times does one buy a house?)* 
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VIEWPOINT 



In this section the authors present viev^oints on 
alternative interpretations and reconunenda tions based on the 
results of the surveys reported as well as other related 
research* 



Basic Skills 

Many of the competencies that were rated as important to 
success in work depend on the use of basic reading/ witing^ and 
math skills. The top-rated occupational adaptability conpetency 
(use the reading, writing, and math skills the job calls for) 
identifies the use of these basic skills as the most inportant 
factor in succeeding at work. The school was if^entified as 
having primary responsibility for developing this first 
competency* 

The fact that conpetencies involving reading, writing, and 
math were considered important probably comes as no surprise to 
anyone* However, when the educational inplications of this 
finding are translated into practical terms, there are at least 
two conclusions that can be drawn from the data. 

First, one might conclude that there should be more enphasis 
on teaching the basic skills of reading, writing, and mathematics 
as they are typically being taught* That is, students should 
receive more insttuction and practice in mastering the academic 
applications of these skills* ^ alternative conalus ion might be 
that students should receive jnore instruction and practice in 
learning to apply reading, writing> and math skills as they are 
used in work settings to perform occupational tosks* This latter 
condlUsion makes the irost sense, in view of much of the other 
researdh into skills for work. 

in a sar les of research studies conducted for the Aner lean 
Telephone and Telegraph Con^any, Short ^ found that there were 



Short, J. , *llew ahd CKdJ^^ Skills for 

Tomwi^ow , OcciiM tional Adap tab 11 1 ty: Per spec tlves on 
TdmorrowVa Carewsr^ A syinposAum ^^^ The National Center for 
Research in yocatlonal Educa tion (Columbus, OHi The Ohio 
State Univarsi^, lf79rv p. 6, 



significant differences between what schools teach and what jobs 
require in the application of reading and math skills, A number 
of new eitployees beginning their careers with the Bell System 
were observed at work and then were interviewed about the 
contrasts between their school and job experiences* The new 
enployees frequently reported great differences between reading 
in school and on the job. Reading in school was done primarily 
in order to be able to answer a written question related to the 
reading. In contrast, most of the things they were required to 
read on the job were supposed to change their actual behavior. 
"Itaining and job instructions ware read in order to find out how 
to do a job s * * , " 

The Bell employees also reported a great discrepancy between 
the way math skills were used on a job and the way they were used 
in school* In school , math problems are most often presented In 
a book with all the necessary information to solve the problem 
conveniently provided* On the job, however, a problem is seldom 
so neatly defined* For example, the problem may come from one 
source (a customer call) and the information needed to solve the 
problem may come from several other sources (procedural manuals, 
rate tables, company policies, computer displays, consultation 
with a supervisor, etc.). Many of these kinds of Information can 
quickly disappear unless the employee makes a record as the 
information is obtained* 

Another difference between math problems on the job and in 
school is the amount of irrelevant information involved in the 
work-related problem. In math textbooks, all the information 
given is relevant to the problem, while on the job a great amount 
of information may be irrelevant to the problem and its solution. 
The employee must sort out the inportant information from the 
unimportant or irrelevant. In addition, an employee must 
identify the problem, decide how to set it up to be solved, 
decide how to proceed in obtaining the solution^ and then take 
some appropriate action based on the solution once It is 
ob ta ined* 

These examples point out some of the significantly different 
conditions that affect the use of reading and math skills in 
school, and their successful application In a work situation* 

A series of studies have been conducted by the Canada 
Enployment and Immigration Commission^ In order to Identify the 
use of certain generic skills for a broad range of occupations* 
The skill areas studied included mathematics, communications. 



Smith, A*D,, Generic Skills; Keys to Job Performance . Canada 
Employment and Immigration Commission, 1977 • 
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raasoningr intarpar sonal relations ^ science and psychomotor. 
Supervisors in twenty-eight occupations and workers in 149 
occupations were surveyed to identify the skill requirements of 
the oecupatlons they represented^ Results of the studies 
suggested the following descriptions of how skills are applied 
the performance of work-related activities? 

Reading at work includes business formsr notes, 
letters^ memosr charts^ tables^ technical and reference 
books* workers are expected to read for facts and be 
able to decide how what they have read related to their 
jobs* 

Writing at work is characterised by the conpletion 
of business forms and terse factual memos^ letters, and 
reports^ Creative essay writing is rarely required or 
allowed* 

Elementary arithmetic, computational, and 
measurement skills are coranon everyday requirements for 
most workers. Most computations are directly related 
to measurements which the workers have made or to 
measurement data being processed and are characterized 
by repetitive operations. Charts, tables, and common 
formulas are frequently supplied* Aids such as 
calculators are provided to promote productivity. Many 
workers are involved with geometric figures, 
mensuration and drawings or sketches. Although a 
nuntoer have to be able to read graphs such as bar, 
circle, and line, few ever draw graphs. Euclidean, 
vector, and analytic geometry are rarely if ever 
needed. Although the technologists require some 
elementary algebraic and teigonometric abilities, these 
skills are rarely required by most other workers. 
Algebra, when needed, Is usually at the one variable 
level and the formula is generally provided to the 
workers* 

These eKanplas and illustrations are presented to support 
our viewpoint that the survey data are guggestlng the need to 
inplement or strengthen eduaational approaches and practices to 
reflect the requirements of the work place, and to develop the 
kinds of behaviors that workers need to perform work-related 
activities succeasfully. Schooling that prepares sfcudents to 
transfer their basic skills smoothly to life and wd^ tasks will 
go a long way in preparing them for their adult roles and 
responsibilities* 



World of Work Knowledge 



In addition to having the proper skilly knowledge^ and 
attitudes to perform job tasks^ individuals also need up^to-date 
information that can guide them in their job search efforts. 
Knowledge about contemporary patterns of job entry^ progression, 
and change y and employer recruiting and hiring practices is 
essential to successful entry and subsequent transitions in the 
labor force. 

Many youth lack appropriate labor force information and do 
not know how or where to find it. In a 1972 study of over 300 
male high school students in Washington^ Defleur and Menke^ 
found that there was "little Increase in occupational knowledge 
during the high school years and almost no difference in 
occupational knowledge possessed by youth from several social 
class levels." 

Youth also have various misconceptions about typical career 
and job patterns of workers in the labor force. A study by 
Prediger et al.5 in 19 73, found that sixty-one percent of a 
sai^le of 32^000 high school juniors believed most persons never 
change jobs throughout their adult lives and forty-three percent 
believed unenployment rates are lower for youth than adults. 

Schools can provide a valuable service to students by 
teaching them how to locate labor iMrket information, how to use 
it to find job opportunities^ and how to get the job they want. 
Schools can provide students with access to local labor market 
information by establishing informa tion-shar ir^ linkages with 
local employers, employee professional groups and organizations, 
local government representatives and state level officials that 
collect and compile labor statistics. Individuals knowledgeable 
about the job opportunities in the local labor market can provide 
current information and guidance to teachers and students about 
successful job search techniques and job requirements, ^med 
with such information and a well-developed set of occupational 
competencies, students will be better prepared to find their way 
into and arQund the world of work. 



^Defleur, L.B^. , and Menkes B.A. , "Learning ^out the Labor 

Force I Occupational Knowledge Among High School Males," 
Sociology of Education f 48 (Summer 1975), p« 324, 

Sprediger, D,J.^ toth, J^D., and Noath, R.J. Nationwide Study 
of Student Car ear Devalopmentg Summary off Results . 
Anerican Collage Testing Rr^ram, Report 61^ Mbvantoar 1973, 
p. 33, 
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Linkages 



Clearly, the results of the survey indicated that the 
responsibility for developing many o£ the coirpetancies in 
ocoupational adaptability and consumer economics was shared among 
the home^ the school^ the work placer and the individual* The 
competencies reported here represented a range of skills and 
abilities that Individuals may develop through various 
educational/ life and work experiences* However , for such 
experiences to aid individuals in developing a full range of 
competencies^ there must be cooperation and communication among 
the home I school and work place. 

We suggest that the cori^etency statementa identified in this 
report be used as a basis for community^based dialogue between 
parents^ teacher s, and employers to clarify the expectatiohs of 
each and their respective contributions toward developing student 
competence in occupational adaptability and consumer economics* 
Parents r students^ educators, and employers should be involved in 
establishing conmiunity standards of coi^etence in both areas, 

Perrin and ^beiterS (1975) present a model that describes 
the Process-^Intensive and the Requlrements**lntensive approaches 
to establishing linkages between the educational sector and the 
work sector* 

The Process^lntensive approach "concentrates primarily on 
the school/college process and the work process," Entry and exit 
requirements of both sectors are of minor concern while more 
enphasis is placed on making the education process more like the 
work process and vice versa. 

In the Requirements^Intensive approach the enphasis is 
placed on "aligning education exit and work entry requirements*" 
This approach strives to match the competencies of graduates to 
the competencies required for work entry although a give-and-take 
adjustment by both sectors would be desirable* The 
Requirements-Intensive ^proach represents the kind of linkages 
that can be developed in a community anJ that would incorporate 
occupational adaptability and aonsumer eocnomics coitpetencies as 
a starting point* 

Communities can conduct similar surveys at the local level 
to verify the perceptions and expectations of the home, school , 
and work seators* The results from local surveys and this 
national survey can aid In guiding policy and educational 



^Perrin, R.I., and toba iter r S* Bridging the Gapsi A Study of 
Educa tlon-to^Work Linkages * College Entrance iKamlnatlon 
Board, 1975^ p« 82, 
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practiGe toward establishing linkages that match educational exit 
requirements to work entry requirements. Through the establish- 
ment of community councilSf representatives from each sector can 
be involved in a give-and-take process to develop their own plans 
to ensure that students are fully prepared for the transition 
from school to work* 
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POSSIBILITIES FOR CURRICULUM PLANNING DIALOGUE 



An ^jectlva of the study was to render thm information 
collacted on competencies in occupational adaptability and 
consumer economics in a form applicable for curriculum planning 
efforts. The content of this section, therefore^ is presented as 
a tentative guide for curriculum planning dialogue* It is in- 
tended as an aid tm persons who may wish to infuse their local 
curriculum practices with elements of functional competency 
development. The elements presented here are meant as exanplea 
and not as the final word in the areas of occupational adapta- 
bility and consumer economics and the con^etencies they demand. 
This section seeks only to provide a baseline for considering 
curricular possibilities, and such possibilities may includei 

• teaching for conq^etency in occupational adaptability and 
consumer economics in the public schools. 

• encouragement of home or self responsibility for learning 
and mastering these conpetencles* 

• enployer Involvement in responsibility for teaching and 
methodology for learning occupationally-adap table 
competencies. 

• development of functional conpetency learning programs 
for qpecial needs groups » 

• develc^ment of functional competency programs for work 
adaptability and good consumer practices in adult basic 
adueat ion, vocational rehabilitation, business and 
industry enployee training, and other areas. " 

• n^tehlng of school eKljt and job entry" requirements in 
order to ease ithe tea rrtit ion from school to work^ 

• providing a base for selecting minimal coE^etencias fw 
, graduation/accreditation requirements. 

The tables which follovi could" serve mm casual map& for some 
curcieuliir -Mvalopment ideas. They provide a graphic 
preB^ittatlon of the possible^. development of functional conpetency 
in ob^lipitional adaptabilily^and coAsUirW economics task ar^as. 
The tables thus present the teachlngyi earning relationship 
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im FUNCTIONAL MMPiTiNCY IN OCCUHATIQNAL AflAPTAilLITY 
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betwaan enabling behaviors, tasks , and abilities,* The 
©xplanation on how to read and use Tables 3 and 4 is as follows i 



I Column 1 1 Enabl ing Beha v tor s | EnabI Inq behaviors are 
specific task-related behavitors^ developed In an 

individual before that person can Mst These would 

also be the content for teachlhg toward functional 
ba s Ic skills sa nd spec i f ic sub Jeq t m tter knowledge should be 
built into the enabling belwivtdrs. tearrilng the enabling 
behaviors is an important if not essential step toward task 
ma s ter y a hd consequeh tly ^ the abll 1 fc^ to per for m conpe ten tly • 
The behaviors listed in the first column are representative of 
the kind t of enabling behaviors that need to be developed in the 
individual. 



I Column 2 g Task -Areas 1 Task areas are the general areas in 
which a person must be cpj^e tent in order to function eff datively 
in occupational and life-E^rformanee situa tlo 
general performance activities thatv are in^ t 
of application of numerous basic skiilsV^^^^k^ 



I Column 3 g Survey Ability Statements | The survey ^b 11 l%y 
sta tements ;wer e the ^ sur veyj coiiq?e^:encyes ta tement^ . In thl^ schema 

( Tables^^;^a iia^X^^ iSsfct lbeyt£^^^ 

individuals ; £unct46h conqpSten ifKeaa^^lafail^i^y^^ 

in f act tements ' a£ f uhtStional / :aoi^ 

TeaQher 

benef its can accrue fr om ab 11 1 ty to xtransf er4?i|ii^*W^ to 
real life and work contexts can make use of thtjK^surye^^ 
help students, student-workers, and entry-leve£:lMimplpyi^^^ 
conpetencies which ean enhahce occupatlbria^l^ ^^a^^^ 
consumer:, economics practices. Moriovery; teadWer s^^^^ 
might <iant to initiate activities fqc^f^sTibst^iitiatlng -iJ; 
in^i^tance of these Vcompetjsn^ Miey can also inform and ;?!'^^v 

orient oth« insteu^VipnaX^^^^^ recognition of 

the necessity Of ^^^1^^ o^: - 

For exaifple ^ a teacher ^ or suiter vlsdr ^ could? take-^t^ - 
following steps and/ if^sudc<tfs 



*Only selected behaviors (in all eblumns) are displayed. The 
entire schema is given In the a^eridlkJ ' 



instruetlonal itaCf for teaahing toward th© application of 
ocGupatlpnal adaptability and consumer:;^ejSononiiGs akp 

Step 1« Validate s^ts of the national auryey apitpatan^ 
in OQOupational adaptabiri 
aconomicMi^ with-J^ 
/ super yisbrsi^i'^^^ 

Step 2. \ Infor'm/j^iant ot^ the 
survey da ta and th^^^ 

adaptability j^nd^^^TO . 

:Step 3* Establish fag^feji of. 
tnstruo^iora 
; oonpatenc lea to ; teach 

Giyen bplpw is a tentative list of eurrant related 
educatidnal lasuas. Ml of these iasue^derive^^f^ 
ai^sunptlons -^h^^ for Is a change -inrt^ of 

adademic . an^^^^ program goals to;^aIloW4p^^^^ 
on rec(^ni:£ skills . 

and corapetenaies: across diyfc^ wot^kiftperf orMnce requl^ 

Issue. ; Student^ ienaas which do thtf ^ 

) ^ I'- ^ 

•-K^H^n^^ 
j./-^- :ppr spnifl^ 

o^ 4^th<r^beha thai t i&k^ 

siM6ithW-;b^ • ' 

; V.";^. ' ■' peif^c^nia^oe -J i/-" ''^^ .\ 

Issue * Tha desirfed outdpmes o£ educa tibnal programs eh 
focuju on the follow^^ ^ ^: 

- prapara^^^^ teans^tion-^^ 

^,Mhpoi;vaklt4 tq.w ■ - - 

. ^.^feaf^aM 

... • seifsp^p^e^^^^^ .■■'.^.■:■v.;;^^■ Z:^' x... 

- deyVlqpnient of bcoupafclpnal adaptability andXl - 
opHsluij^r ^o^^ for api^lpattpn:^ 

job and in Xif e ^ . . . . 

; - tthe use^CpjE;^Q^ 

f utth« rk^^hdSire 

Issue* Gursicul^ji arid^a 

are nei^id 'i^hich^ oliis^ 
in dlf f er ehfc w CluStOT ln5|te shoi^ ba sed oh 

the coiiinp^ , 
knowledgeiir and other personal requ 
than on ^bb and industry; ti tiqs whi^^ the 
range of potential job opporiuriitii^^ ^^^^^^^ 
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- Issue* Pedagogy and curriculum design need to be 

redirected toward trans£w of learning a nd^^, 
oecupatipnal Wap^t^ occur by 

proyldij^ students with 

applioatiqn of sk attitudes, and knowledges 

under a variety of conditions whloh replicate w 
contexts cdnsistent with the real ex of 
.enployers* \' ■ • ^ 

Issue. Alternatives to the traditional evidences of 

credent ialing must be developed. These should 
describe more efiectively the full range of student 
capabilities and achievements and relate them to 
potential job per for ira nee. 

The following brief scenarios were developed to give^^s 
idea of how a teacher w other instructOT;COuld tea 
conpetency in occupa tlonal adaptabil i ty khS consumer acondmics. 
The competencies which are developed in these scenarios were 
selected from the abilities oh the occupational^ adaptabil 1^ and 
consumer economics surveys. ^ 



I Scenario Is Occupational Adaptabil Ity—rGet along with others | 

Ms. Perelli's class in office practice has spent the past 
week studying office procedures and etiquette. She has noticed 
that several students have been^disrupti've, pointlessly arguing 
with one another about minor Issues raised, in class^i' .Ms.^ Perelli 
decides that her students should de.velop\the occupational 
adaptability coxipetency of getting along with other people. 

She divides the class into five groups and ;glves each one of 
five situation .cards she has designed.^ ,The car d^J|»^rovldes that - 
group with a specific work place situation.' Ea'ch>:st:udent IsV^so 
given a role to play in the,: situation,^ iThe rolelidfeM 
each student ^simulate a.^eer^ift^tvalue..set, beliel^^ii^^^ 
personale;(a^ia|ory, orJ,gr,e.iudiicr&wh4^teH|^l^^ the 
^P^iP,^f.^00Pf the grobp.;; -Ea,cft^^^ to 
worK ^ut^ way^sVof behaving the work place. which rwould rancourage 
accord' without conprq^ti^ii^^^^^ ; ; ' .Vf/ or/~/>i\- 'c .^^y^ 



...... . ' ^ ' ^ " > ^ ' 



Ms. Perelli repeats the activity once a week by ro^tetii^ the 
situation cards among. 'the groups. , After one month, she^^HppWfull^ 
nntlces marked inprovement in social behavior among preVloiiily 
disruptive groups of students. T''-' ^ 
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Sa^nario is Consumer Beonomiaa—Tak# good aara j 
of youg 'belongings' or proiparty | 

Studanta in Ma. #hoit^sori Polities of Damoeraey elass have 
been discuss ing aconomio littraey^ i.e., how to function in 
competent ways with one's available inonay be a 

ra^pnsible consumer. Ms. ^hoi^son thinks it is time to get into 
the subject more deeply. She decides to spend three days on 
consumer ecpTOmics prpbl am 

Ms. Thompson presents the class with the problem pf 
responsible «ara of belongings and property. She designs a large 
poster fOT each day and directs a class discussion about each 
poster. 

Day It On the fiyst day she shows the class a 
poster which depicts a wonan^ zalila Ligon^ 
standing in front of a run-down house she is 
tryinil to buy through the Ilousing and Urban 
Davelopment wban home stead lot taifyi^ ^^^^ I 
ona off the appl iicpnts whp^^^^ drawn: she 

will be abl* to buy the house frpm the dll^; for a 
doliaf . She will thin hive to saver a 1 
requiraments. She; must renova te ^^h^^ 
it meets city code regulations^ and muit 
the house for four years. 

ialda wins the lottery^ buys the house ^ and 
finds that she must obtain a loan to fix up the 
house. 

The students spend day one diseusslng how to 
gat the loan. 



Day 2 1 On the second day ^ Ms. Thonpson shows the 
class a poster of zelda and har chlldran moving 
into the renovated house. MSb Thoiipson tails the 
class that Zelda is beginning to find it 
difficult to maintain the property and that 
maintenance of the proparty is one of the 
requirements for obtaining clear title to the 
house after four years. 

The class discusses possible solutions to 
the maintenance problem. For instance; thay 
recomnehd that Ealda share with her two neighbors 
the purchase of a lawn TOwer and tools and the 
schedulad maintanance of both properties. 
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Day 3 1 Ma, Thoj^aon ahowa the ciaaa a peatar of 
Zalda and bar neighbors with a brokan lawn mower 
and tools which have been lll'-aared for* 

The class reconunends a system of scheduled 
maintanace of the equipment with a ehecklng 
proqedura to keep all three neighbOTS involved 
and Qoimnitted. 

For the rest of the class year, Ms, Thonpson hopes to ba 
able to note that tha studants respond much more fully to issues 
of property and belonging as well as to personal responsibility 
issues in general. 



Scenario 3i Consumer Bconomics— Dacide which purchases 
you make are necessary and which are not 

Mr. Garnaau's family living class has spent the past several 
weeks discussing the rasponsibllltias and problemg involved In 
setting up and managlTOT a househol ^.though many of the 
students have been eager to discuss tha^ that have been 

raised^ sayeral senior students feel that the course has limited 
relevance for the dab is ions thay TOy soon face after graduation. 
Mr . Gar neau spends one clay dlscussii^^^^^ t^ of 
decision-making. He designs a week-long activity which requlr 
each student to eKamlne ten possible purchasas and to datermina 
which are necessary and which are not given specific budget and 
situational parameters. v 

On the first day of the activity Mr. Garneau arranges tan 
possible purchases on a table. The tan arai 

• toaster«-oven 

. convertible sofa 

• ^6r ts car 

• shoes 

. monthly bus pass 
. outdoor gas grill 
0 lawn furniture 

• bid for fireplace installation 
. bid for room addition 

• hair *yar 

Mr. Garneau assigns prices for each item and writes the 
budget and situational paramatars for the day on the board. Tha 
parametars fall into the following categorlasi 
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^ . posaibla Gorifliet 
. . , . alfcarnatiya . naaas 

The Students then , individually choose . the most necessary 
purchase and %^ite in rarrative all appropriate reasons as well 
as reasons why other purchases are unnecessary. 

J The •^activ w^th dlf lereiit/pjiraineters assigned 

each day. , Well, afteiij the activity has^endid^ Ite. Garneau expects 
to,.aee evidence that his students are recognizing how their 
skiiJ;s^can'be used in decision-making situations which affect 
their lives as consumers. 



Scenar io 4; > Oceupatlonal-'Maptability--Deal with 
. Pressures.>.to get the> ioh^ done , . 

fHr Polanskd* s-vcarp^ntry; students are^ divided ; i%to six wwk 
groups.^ /Mr. Polanski'wah;ts:y:each group to experienfci-one aspect 
of the* pre;s:sures, one can exf iSt"-in ciompletlrig^^^^^^ . 
assigns^ipa^h group a :dt«eE^^en¥;^^^^^^^ The "tasks are= as ibllowst 

• eons true ting aiWali^s^^ ' V- 

- • cfcawlrig! a- i[nd^ltihg a bili^o materials for 
apnstr^yb^i^)^ ; a, au^^ , . / 

. cpniti^ ii^ti^^ from a given plan ^ 

« framing a Soorway 

Mr. Polanski than assigns aach group a diffarant 
hypothatieal constraints. Thay.are- 

^ --'fc ■ ■ ^ . " ■ ^ - 

. time 

. money'*" , 

. a vailabiirity of resources/materials 

, enployer's per sonal 'demands and expectations 

- product speeifieatidns V;^^^^ 

. work place safety and procedural regulations 

Mr. Polanski tells the students that he will monitor each 
groi^ to determine how well they are dealing with each 
consteaint. At the end of the activity Mr. Polanski solicits the 
group perceptions of the pressures involved. He expects to note 
increased awareness of the realities, of work place pressures. 
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-Vhe tables and scanarios war# offered mm suggestions for 
yourr r:3i8e«^^ should be roade as are appropriate to 

siud^^^^tro^ ^jectives.) The . functional 

i^s^ei^nc^ were geared toward trahsfer to mult 1-? 

situations or applt^ in students^ transition from aohool 

exitf to work entfy. 

In infusl;^ the developnient of opnpatenoy e^ in 
ourr icular practiaes, modif lea tiona of the suggestions made and 
behaviors lis tad should be made as are appropriate to student 
needs and teaohlhgobjeotives 



m 



SORVEK ABIXtlTY STATEMENTS/TASK A^aS^EHWUN6 BEHAVIOSS 



. .... V 
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KNOW IF 01^ yA3SS!S4, 



s»*V /St 




Identify veomtional an'd aarea^.-€oy£iselOTS'^airallabls to' ona 6n^ state 
or private Isvel „: ^d""*"^'^^ ^ 

USE Tm HEADIHS, Wia^FIl^, ^ND. ^SKILLS THE JOB FOE 

Be able to use itasl^.^acadeaia ' skills ^ . 

. QEmmmi.Q^imjs^^^ andrkn^^^itten f oai 

» 1^ basia a^'lt^ej^c dmlcml^^ 

. ooBipr^laid viiuiQ.ly e^leo^oiiioafly displayed infontrntlon. - 

. Hef ocms on oues for new a^Xlbation^^^^o^ learned material 



USE Tm TQOIM W® EBPIMIOT A ^TOB CMJ-S FOR / , , . 

Be able to ue^^^^e tools, mid-resources the job foalls for ' ^-^1 
Xd^tify tools and resources aonmon to jobs in general or , job clusters 
of specif ic interest „ , , ^ 
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Recognize skills in tool and resource use transfer^le among job duties 
Practice using tools, materially and person or thing reiources 



ALONG WITH OTHERS 

ble to CCTtnunicate with others 

Show i^ility to express oneself 

Determine appropriate expressions allowable by employers and accept- 
able to self 

WITH P^SSUI^S TO GET THE JOB DONE 
with stress and pressure 

Identify stress causing aspects of job 

Evaluate stress situations 

Understand how stress affects self both positively and negatively 
Investigate ways to reduce pressure on the job and off 

3W HUI^S AND POLieilS 

Ly with set regulations and policies 

Read operational manual or other guidelines 

Comprehend what is eKpectad of one as an ^ployee 

Evaluate consequenaes of noncwpliance 



h GOOD mBK ATTITUDE 

istrate appropriate attitude toward work 
Show a positive attitude toward work 
Attempt to get and keep jobs that are of interest 
Practice effective inte^arsonal skills 

Reevaluate attitudes in order to develop or enhMoe Job satisfaction 

lRTS of Tm JOB ONE MAY NOT LIKE TO DO 
ability to complete job assigmient 

l^ow and accept job responsibilities 
. Arrange schedule for effective use of time in order to COTipleta 

assignment 

, Treat job aspects as part of a whole and set deadlines for cOTipleting 
If necessary 

W JOB SAFE^ ^ID imALTH RUI^S 

w appropriate safety and health rules 

Head materials appropriate for one's workplace and type of work 
Identify tree of clothing appropriate for health and appearance on 
the job 

, insure proper ventilation and lighting 
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HOLD A JOS TmT MATC^S ONE'S INTESISTS mO ABILITIES 
Hatch Lnt^mmtBg aptitudes, and abilities to spaQific oeaupation 
, Obtain information on jobs of individual interest 
EKiuaine oareer goals 

famine intareata, aptitudes , and abilities 
. Evaluate if individual a^pilities, ato, are sufficient for specif is 
Qooupation 



GET A JOB FOR WHICH ONE HAS TOE TRAIHING mD BACRQROUND 
Knoyi eduamtional and training prerequisites 

« chaek Infomation raaouroes to datemine prerequisites 

^^ine individual reoord for matoh with praraqulsites 

Determine what is laoking 



LIST jOB ImMmmTB, SKILLS MID IXPERIBKCT FOR AN ^PLOYER 
Prepare resume or skill portfolio 

Determine purpose of resume and organise what is to be presented 
. Writs olaariy md oonoisely 

Give correct information 

Prepare smples of work for portfolio 

Shaire resume with others for oritioien 



INTEWIIW FOR DIFFERENT JOB POSITIONS WimN I^CESS^Y 

Use ralavant interview skills 

jyfitioipate ^astions and prepare answers 
Plan transportation to get to interview on time 
Investigate company before intarview in order to ask pertinent 
questions 
« Present self in best light 
Aot confidant and intarasted 



FILL OUT FORMS AS REQUIRED B¥ LAW OR BT m EMPLOYER 
Co^lete job employment and processing forms 

Read and be ^le to understand ii^rdlng on forms 
. Have accurate information available for filling out forms (Social 

Security number^ names of previous wployers, etc*) 
, Write legibly 

Be awara of confidentiality and privacy rights 



^T IWORMATIOH ABOOT I^T IB l^^ECTED OF YW WHEN STARTiNG A NEW JOB 
Comprehend job duties and responsibilities 

Ask for md obtain written job description 

• Ask questions when ralevtot^^^ r 

• Find out organizational structure and c^nmunlcatlon lines 
Identify suparvlsor or director 
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DRESS Mm ACT PROPERLY 

Obtain oifiantation or on--tha-*job training naeessaiy to earry out duties 
Detaraine what one is ejected to be able to knew and use 
Determine the extent and t^e of training or orientation offered # 
if any 

Take advantage of orientation/training to learn 
Demonetrate good grooming and hygiene praotioes 
Maintain physical and ©motional health 
, Seleet suitable dreia for work 

Be able to determine when appearanee or some mraientary aspect sueh 
as exposure to a eontagious diseaie is detrimental to job perfonnance 



TELL OTHEHB VMAT YOU ARE DOING OR W^T YOU DONE 
Be ^le to Qonmunioate with otheri 

Show ^ility to ej^rese oneself 

Determine appropriate expreisions allow^le by mployers and aooept- 
able to self 



WORK WITHOUT SUPERVISION, IF NECESSARY 

Exhibit capaoity to oreate oto work 

Show ability to work on one's own 

J^tioipate tasks and logioal sequenoe of work 

Be able to work without si^ervision 



FIGURE OUT A BETTER WAY TO GET THINGS DONE 
Figure out better way to do the job 
Ijook for effective shortouts 

Apply skills and knowladge from previous tasks to new situation 
Seleot most appropriate alternative frOTi varioue ways to do the task 



PERSUADE OTmBB TO ONE'S ^Y OF THlNKINa* and 

GF.T SUPPORT FROM OTOTRS TO CI^GE MINGS TlffiT mm CHANGINO ON THE JOB 

Me^bilise group si^port to ohange job oonditlons 

Communicate the need for the ohange to group 
Work together with others to modify or make a ohange 
, Figure out best w^ to utilise group pressure 



DO THINGS AT WORK IN A NEW mY liffi^ 01^ GETS Tim CH^CE 
Take opportunities to be innovative 

, Adapt resoureas to better adCOT^lish the task at hand 
Evaluate strategies before applying thCT 

Read professional material, joi^nals for ideas and suggestions 
Be Infoimad of what is happening within organisation 
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T^jm cnmcEB TBhT may msult in rswatos 
^hibit appropriata riak taking behavior 

taalysa aonsequan^es ©f risk if guess is wrong 

• Evaluate rewards if risk taken pays off 

* Demonstrate ability to evaluate existing informatien in order to 
t^e a risk 

Show awareness of what can and oannot be left to ehanee 



DEAL WITH UNKPECTTO THINGS THAT IftPPOT 
Demonstrate ability to meet oontingensies at work 

. Show resouroefulnesB and fl^ibility in faoe of unes^eotad happenings 

• Antiaipate some possibilities and plan aooordingly 

* Analyze past oontingenaies or happenings as to what was done wd 
what should have been done 

MOW Om*B RIGHTS AS m IMPLOYll 
Compr^and legal aspects of ^^lo^ent 
p Know rights as an mployee 

Identify reoourse in oase of job discrimination 
Understand wages Bnd deductions 
p Be aware of practices that could get one fired 



BE A ^ffiMER OF A TOION OH PROFISSITOAL GROUP 
Join and maintain professional affiliations 
Identify organisations of interest 
Determine eligibility requirments 
Pay dues or other entry and annual requirements 



USE HATERIAIiS AND TIffi l^OTC^DGE OF OTMR PEOPM TO DEVELOP ONE'S JOB INTBRBSTS 
Use materials and people to develop career interests 
, Identify sources for obtaining inf ©mation 

Read periodicals and professional ref erancas 

visit potential work sites 

Confer wi^ knowladgeable persons 



KNOW mm om*B am work is being Dom mi^ 

Evaluate self development and productivity 

» Assess personal interest wd job satisfaction 
* Set priority of needs to be met 
« Evaluate job skills and strategies 
Assess production against coworkers 



LEAWI NEW JOB SKILLS TO GET A DIFFERENT JOB OR POSITION 

Update skills or retrain in new ikilla 

, Datermine adequacy of present skill {or job advancement or promotion 
Consider alternatives to present position 
Consider options for obtaining and using new skills 
Locate school, seminar # etc, for updating skills or retraining 



GET PROMOTED ON Tm JOB 

Seek advanc^ent or promotion within the organisation 
Identify available positions 
Match or develop necessary prere^isites 
Apply for an interview for the position 



ASK FOR h RAISE IN SALARY 

Obtain a raise 

Document one's service and worth to the organization 
Present one's request and rationale 
Assess alternatives if request is denied 



DECIDE HOW AND TOEN TO U^VE A JOB FOR ANOTffilR JOB 
Change careers or ^ployment 

Determine area and mtent of career change 

Locate available positions of interest 

Evaluate positions where present skills and knowledge are transferable 
Set priorities in career aims 



USE IfflAT O!^ ALREADY KNOWS TO DO A NEW OR DIFFERENT JOB 
Adapt skills to new or merging jobs 

Read literature on new or merging jobs 

Work for information concerning these jobs 

Calculate cost of retraining for a new job 

Identify situations where old skills can be applied in new situations 



MANAGB Old's OWN TIME MD ACTIVITIES 

Show ay:>ility to complete job assigfments, including those aspects one does 
not like to do 

Know and accept job responsibilities 
» Arrange schedule for effective use of time in order to complete 

assignment 

, Treat job aspects as part of a whole and set deadlines for cTOipletlon« 
if necessary 



UNDERSTAND WAGES AND DEDUCTIONS ON ONE'S PAYCHECK OR STUB 
Obtain infoa^nation on Individual wages and parent gehedule 

Ask personnel staff questions coneeraing wages and parent schedule 
Read literature regarding wages and payment schedule 
Attend staff in-^serviee or orientation meeting and ask questions 
ooneerning wages and payment sohedule 



UNDERSTAND TOE EKTRAS OR BmffilFIfS OFFERED AT WORK 

Comprehend benefits offered through eaplo^ent 

Ask questions of personnel staff oonoerning benefits and your 

responsibility for obtaining thffli 

Read literature on retirement plan^ vaoationr eto. 

Attend staff in*servioe or regularly soheduled meetings when repre** 

sentative of insuranoe £o^any« eto. is avail^le 

Contaot local ineuranee and retirmient off ioe lay telephone for 

inforaation 

Complete applioation for medical olaiA, sick leave, etc. 
Calculate retir^ent income at age 65 from retirwent plan 



FIGURE OUT THE COST OF USING om*B OWN GAR OR PUBIiIC THANSFORTATION IN GETTING 

TO AND FRm mm 

Caloulate cost of using private or mass transit system for getting to and 
tram work 

Calculate cost of using personal oar for getting to work, including 
gasoline, repair, and maintenance e^enses 

Calculate cost of getting to mrk using local public transportation 
Compare aoats^of getting to work by personal car, car pooli and local 
public transportation 

C^i^are costs and other vari^les of buying a car with those for 
using public transportation for getting to work 

Calculate cost of getting to work by sharing e^enses of a car pool 



Consumer Edonomics 



mm CHANGE USING BiLI^S ^iD COINS 
Figure costs and make change 

, Add and subtract simis of money 
Add total cost of purchase 

Calculate sales ta^Ci finance charges, and gratuities Cif applicable) 
« Hake change using silver coin mnd paper t^ney 

MMIAGE B^Oraif SO THAT VOU Om PAY YOUR BILLS 

Budget for months ^cpej^ltures, . 

, w^nthly tnamm flMible) 

• Ust regular Cdf quarter ^1 ^^^enditures Md mount of payment 

^^ected ■ "V^ 



Egtimate other expected expensee and allow for coverage 

l^ow amount of money available for misqellaneous and personal axpenses 

Determine how to keep expenditures within a aianageable margin 

Evaluate situation to decide if maintaining a budget is necessary or 

desirable 



BALANCE A CiffiCraOOK 

Open and maintain cheeking aGCounts 

Loeate banks or other financial institutions convenient for frequent 

use 

Obtain information frOT banks and other financial institutions as to 
type of personal checking account available, including inforination 
of benefits and service charges 

Select institution with t^e of account that best meets your needs 
Apply for checking account 
Write out a check correctly 

Keep accurate record of financial transaetioni 
Balance chectoook regularly 

TOira A cmcK OR FILL OUT A HONiY omm* 



mw? RBcoroa Am hiceipts to piia income tax pobms 

Keep accurate records for tax purpeees 

Contaet IRS for infonnation on legal deductions 
Keep receipts of medical and other deductible expenses 
* Be able to display several receipts and records for year in question 
(if audited) 



ADD TIffi TOTAL COST (PLUS TAX) OP A PURCHASE 
Figure costs and make change 

Add and subtract stuns of money 

Add total cost of purchase 

Calculate sales tax, finance charges and gratuities (if applic^le) 
Hake change using silver coin and paper money 

PRIPABE AND STICK TO A BUDGET 

Budget for monthly expenditures 

Know montiily income (or estimate average if flexible) 

List regular roontiily (or ^arterly) expenditures and miount of pay* 

ment (expected . 



*This ^ility statment involves task area and enabling behaviors like and/or 
stailar to those for ••Manage utoney so that you can pay yoi^ bills," 
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• Estimate Qthar eKpected e^enses and mllQw for eove^aga 

KnoM Mount of monay mvallabla for miseallansous and pardbnal ^^anses 
Dat^mine how to Hmmp ^penditurfts within a aanageable margin 
Ivalumte situation to deoida if maintaining a budgat is ndcassary o£ 
dasirabla 

TAKE GOOD C^m OF YOUR BILONQINGS OR PROPERTY 

Kmmp goods in ^apairs and upkeep 

Qlmm% pommmmmLonm pariodloally for prop^ sarviee/aperation 
Prot<iot pQmmmmmxQnm txom damage by elwsntS/ aosidsnta, and other 
potential risks 

QpB^mtm/umm pOBmBmmiQnm mm inetructed to maintain funotion and 
diuf ability 

Inspeot possessions periodically for wear and o^ar signs Indioating 
need for maintananee/repair 

Keep possessions stored appropriataly when not in usa or oparation 
Kaap basic tools and equipoient for raargenoies and general repair 

DICIDE WHICH PURCHMES XOU HAKE AM OTCESSARX Mm WHICH A^ NOT 

Determine buys naoassary for maintenanae of living 

Itlst out basio needs and items neoaseary to maintain ^tyle of living 
Read oonsumar infossation to determine basio and neoeesary it^s 

• Determine whioh needs are imDadiatef in tarms of buying or repair ^ 
and whioh can ba postponed 

Analyze needs and wants for long'^ranga planning of puroha^es 
Take advantage of seasonal and speoial sales whenever possible 



ESTABLISH A CREDIT RATING 

l^ow that opening oharga accounti is ^ way to establish o^edlt 

Idantify sayaral locally o^ed stoj^es offering arrangement^ for buying 
on tima in order to astablish oredit looally 

Inquire about payment sohadules and plans avail^la at diffarant 
stores 

Obtain credit applications from various places and fill out the blanks 
Make payments on tima to build up credit standing 
. Use local rafarencas to open aooount in large ^ nationally distributed 
stores 

Read and comprehend purchase agreement tenas 

DECIDE IF A Mora EXPENSIVE ITm li WO^TH TBM mTm, COST 
Know, the irelationship batwean cost and quality 

Iteow ^mt aidants Ccost of nat^ial^ cost of laboiri quality of work« 

etc*l go into making up the cost of an ttm 

Undarptand that the cbaapM the iqateri^l and the poorer the ^ality 
of work ^ the lower the prica Of the itOT is likaly to ba 
* Understand that tha bett ar the quality ©f the wo^k and tiia matarialst 
the longer the item is l^aly to last 
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SHOP AJROUI© FOR THE KIMD OF SAVINGS PIAN THAT MEETS YOUR NEEDS 

Identify types of savings 

Obtain information on MKJunt of in tar est acquired by different savings 
Shop around for type of savings that best meet one's neads^ i*a,* 
oertificatea of deposit* savings accounts at different types of 
institutions ; etc. 

Distinguish between savings and inveamants 

DECIDE WffikT QIVMB YOU THE BEST RETURN (OR PROFIT) ON YOUR MONEY, IF YOU WANT 
TO SAVE MONEY 

Understand the kind of investments avail^le 

Investigate different kinds of investtoents 

CMpare prices in terms of interests accrued, return on investinent, 
tine to liquidate, etc, for deciding best buy 
Determine advantages of long range vs* short range inveatoents 
. Conaider benefits of using services of an inteCTiediary, such as a 
broker 

* Use market reports and other inforaiation to keep infOCTed of progress 
of investment 

APPLY FOR CRTOIT CARDS (GAS, DEPARTOmT STORE, ^mSTER CHARGE, ETC*) 
Decide and select credit accounts for ^rsonal use 

Decide advmtages and disadvantages of charging goods or services vs* 

paying cash 

Read constuier infosaation about charge accowits and credit cards 

* Apply for charge account or credit card based on need and intended 
use 

, Keep records of charge transactions 

Pay moount due on tiAie to maintain good credit 

Determine when cancelling charge or credit card is advantageous 

UroiRSTAHD HOW CittNQfia IN THE ECONOMY h DOTERINCT IN HOW MUCH YOU HAVE 

TO SPEND 

Comprehension of unlimited consumption in a world of finite resources 
foiovr how high wages affect price of goods and serviaes 

* Use knowledge of prevailing econoiiiic factors to correctly understand 
price changes 

, Analyze yearly inocme for changes due to seasonal «plo^ent, strikes 
or layoffs, etc* 

Understand benefits of planning ah6ad when it is possible 

OOTflffiaTMD HOW IMi PRICT QF OAiOLIHE AND OTHER RBSOURCEi CHAmBS AS OTfpPtlES 
ME USED otI - ^ 

CcBiprehanslon of mlimltad coniia^tioii in a world of finite repources 

- Identify It^s that can be re^alad and plac#s in community for 

. Be infomad as to acological problttos and recourses fo^ cohsumar 



Pirn for aconoroieal use of fuel and other natural resourceg 
^praag Qoncerns to local, state , and fedaral authoritias 

DECIDE IF YOU SHOUM PAY OiSH OR CWyRGE mAT YOU BUY 
Decida deslri^la mode for paying for purehase 

^eok raaouroes to see how much ependable oash one has and if oradit 

is in good atanding 

Detemine if aooeptabla arrmngtfaants oan be made for buying on credit 
Inquire ae to initial doim payiient and OTOunt ©f monthly or quarterly 
payment plus Intereet and g™pare with cost (In dollars and convene 
imca) of paying oaih 

FIND STOraS THAT HAVE THE BEST BARGAINS 
Know advantages of different kindi of stores 

List tj^es of storee (digcount^ factory outlets^ regular or budget^ 

etc • ) convenient geographically 

Inquire (by phone or visit) as to benefita and services^-if store 
delivers itras free or at a minimuro charge ? if store stands behind 
products, etc. 

Calculate the cost of itmsL plus interest* freight charges , discount 
allowed^ etc* to determine which store gives Uie most economical buy 
Date^Bine which kind of store gives most satisfactory service to 
customers 



FIND out ABOUT THE QUALITY OF IfflAT YOU ARE BUYING BOTORE YOU BUY IT 
Before buying, assess value of item or aervlea 

Read labels, directions on arnvm and maintananQa, and other accCTipany*" 

ing information 

compare quality of several different brand n^as and models 
Obtain estimates from several places 

Consult consisfler reports* etc* for listings of quality and cost of 
various brands 

Check recourses available if service or goods are shoddy or defective 

DECIDE WHICH IT®! IS THE BEST BUY* BASro ON UNIT PRICES Gtvm AT THE STOM 
Do comparative shopping 

Compare prices in stores conveniently located 

Read newspapers and bulletins for sales 

Calculate transportation anfi gasoline costs of getting to and from a 
more distant place offering special prices 

Detennlne if lesser knoim name brand is equal quality at lower cost 
, Determine if bulk buying. In tmrmm of storage and kaapy is advantageous 
Assess cost and quality of substitutions 
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BORROW MONEY IN THE EASIEST Mm BEST IF YOU NEED TO BORROW GET A 

PERSMMi LOAN FROM h BANK, IF YOU NEED A LOAN 

Obtaining loans for maj©r buys is a way of establishing credit 

Inquira about types of lomxm from banks and other financial 

inatitutione 

Calculate and coa^pare interest rates and parent schedules 
Obtain professional help fran loan officer on loan agre«aant that 
will best suit your needs 



GST A MORTGAGE ON A HOUSE 

Obtaining a ffiortgage on a house is also credit 

Compare interest rates from various lending institutions 
Confer with loan officer and attorney 
Negotiate oontract with bank and previous owner 
* Calculate interest paid on loan and monthly parents 

Head and conprehend conteactual agreement and consequences of default 
of payment 

FINANCE S(METHING AT A STORE OR DEAI^R (lilKE A CM, TV, STEMIO) 
Arrange for financing an object in a given store, if desirable 

Detemine need for itOT-^appliance# furniture # tools or equipment # 

etc, 

Caapare prices and interest rates at stores selling desired Ltm 
- Calculate most advantageous place to purchase/ in terms of service i 
cost, and convenience 

Arrange with credit depar^ent for charges and payment schedule 
Determine responsibility for maintaining Ltm in good repair and 
working order 

Understand consequences of default of payment 



GIT YOUR UTILITIES TURNED ON OR OFF* YOU NEED TO 
Obtain utilities 

Contact fire daparttent and gas company for safety eM^ination of 
electrical and gas systws 

Contact electric and ccmpanies to open account and turn on service 
* Contact phone ccagpai^ md have earvlce installed or visit telephone 
center to apply for and obtain telephone for mmlt installation 
Make necessaa^y de^sits 



<^T Tffi IMCTRIC OR PHOI^ COMPANY TO wm S^iraiNG ir IT IS NOT HORiaNQ 

Maintain utili^ servica 

• Maka monttly payments to utilities with cash or check 

, Report malfunctions of utility systems to utlHty cOTpanles 
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GET Tm RIGHT KIND OF INSUR^CE COVE^GE 
Obtain adaquata Insuranca QOverage 

Detamlne irooante and types of insuranca needed^ given level of incOTie 

and nuimbar of d#pend^ts 

Consult with various medioal and life inauranae repreaentativas to 
disousa insurance neads# the advantages of polioies offered , and 
payiaant schedules 

, Consult with various oar insurance repreaantativea to determine types 
and anounts of coverage desired 

Dacida payment and interaat rate schedules # If options are available 
M^e parents on tiJ&e to maintain coverage 
• Ba aware that one can use insurance as invastiaent or as collateral 
for borrowing money 



HAVE SOMETHING FIXED USING Tm mBW^^f 

Under Stand upkeap and maintenance rasponsibiiity of goods as Him ovmer 

Head clothing labals for inatructiona on care of olothing articles 
Ref 1 repair/maintenance manuals for instructions on care and main^ 
tafanoa of appliances, car ^ etc. 

consult maintenaii^e/repair apecialiats for recMmendatlons on cara 
of possessions 

Read warranties # guarantees, agremients and contracts regarding 
liability oavaats and instruotiona for malntananoa/repair service 



FIX THIHGS THM BRE^ OR T^R 

Keap goods in raasonable repair and upkaap 

Clean possessions periodically for proper servioe/operation 
Protect possassions from damaga by elraents, aooidants, and othar 
potential risks 

Oparate/usa possessions as instructed to maintain funotion and 
durability 

Inspect poasesaions periodically for wear and other signs indicaMng 
need for maintenanca/repair ^ 
Kaep possessions stored appropriataly when not in use or operation 
* Keep basic tools and acpiipniant for tfaejegencles and general repair 



DECIDE BBTOTM SELLING BATHING LARGE YOURaiU*, SUCH KB h HOUSE OR CAR^ OR 
HAVIliG aOlffiOHE SEU IT FOR VOU 

Know advantages of buying or sellir^ as ownar vs. hiring servioe of an Intar^ 
mediary 

Bstimats amount of time needed to locate Ltma to b%^ or sell Ltrnm 
as owner 

Be i^le to assess fair valua 

Read adv^tls wants to locate whara it^ to be bought ow ba found 
and at what price 

Be able to write and place advertis^ents on Ltmi to be sold 
p inquire from others a^antagas or problms in buyitig or sailing as 
onmar vs. using an Int^nttedl^^ 
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* Obtain and read inforaatiori en lagal and ethieal aipeeti of buying 
the mmxviamB of an inteiroediary 

* Conimr with attorney to proteet self if necessa^ 

FIND TOE RIGHT PEESON TO SEU. SMETOIJIG FOR YOU 
Locate appropriate inteinediary 

. Talk to others who have used desired kind of intermediary ^-broker, 
agents eto* 

Identify personi known to be reputable 

Talk to several persons whose servloe you want to buy 

* Be able to* eoranuniaate what you desire done and the servioa you 
e^eot 

Negotiate Gontraot or agreOTent if appropriate person im found 
Consider alternatives if prioes or periona are not up to your 
^peotation 



ORDER TOINGS YOU mm FRm A CATALOG 
Use oatalogues to order goods 

Obtain oatalogues of ohoioe 

* Comjpare availability and priees of goods in oatalogues vs. in locale 

• Consider ismediaoy of need vs, length of time to aoquire eomething 
by mail order 

Fill out order blank oorrectly 

* Use measuring devioes for ordering olothing oorreotly 
Caloulate total oost^ inQluding state tmM and postage 

DECIDE BETiri^ m^ING OH BUYING THINGS YOU mX NOT mm VWMX OOrTlN 
Deoide between leasing vs» buying goods 

Estimate fre<p3en^ of ^speoted use of Itan 

Deteraine cost of renting, by sue t^e period 
, Coniprehend rental agremtent and what is e^eoted in ease of damage 

or loss 

* Consider advantages of owning itm as opposed to renting 

RENT M WWICB OR A FLACE TO hlVB 
Rmt a house or aparteent 

Looate a^ea in whioh you want to live 
^ Contact real estate agent rantal agenoles^ or advertisements # eta. 

for vaoanoies 

* Seleot a prio# range^ w^ y^ujr inocm#^7level md W 

• Det^mlne features that are neoepsary and desired Iri; living quarters 

• Co^Wtfiead rental agvenent^ ljidludin|r aMwt o dtposlt/ length oi 
eos^^ad^^;' 'keeping^ of =;pet^^ ^ 'ij;;.- ' 

• AseertU.n ]^spQnsi]|filit^ upke^ and reptiiMv 
, Asaertain Responsibility for saoUring anid maintaining telephone 

and utilities ' • ■ . \ . 
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Identify per sc^n or place f©r roaking ccmpiaints 

Saek legal ai4 if necassary In solving leasor^leagee problems 



REC0GHI2E FALSE ADVERTISIKQ IfflEN YOU SEE IT 

Underitand principles of ^.dvartiiing 

D^onatrate aware^iess of adveartising teeBniques such as bait-and-- 
switchr p^iee fiMingj and ^peals to wotioni and peer pres^re 
Bm awarn that ccoipanies advertise to sell products 
Be able to judge merits of produot outside of persuasive ^altties 
of advertising 

Read oonsuaer pt^licatipns to obtain more objective infozraation on 
goods and services 

Consult Better Business Bureau for data on business services ajid 
reputations 



MAKE THE RIGHT DECISIONS ABOUT BUYING THITOS THAT AM! MfVBETlSlD TO I5AKE VOU 
HAHT 

Understand principles of advertising 

Demonstrate awareness ^' f advertising techniques such ap bait^and*' 
switch; price fixing, and appeals to ^notions ^nd peer pressure 
« Be aware that ocanpules advertise to sell products 

Be abla to judge per its of product outside of persuasive qualities 
of advertising 

Head consumer publications to obtain more objective infomatlon 
on goods and sen'ices 

Consult Better Business Bureau for data on business services and 
reputations 

GET HELP IF YOU HAVE PBQBLEHS WITH YOUR PURCHASES 

Know where to go for help In solving consoqer aonplaints and probl^p 

Head Qonsumer publications foi^ references to local consiffier groups 
Contact local Better Business Bureau and other civic organisations 
for aid in solving probl^s 

Identify where and to wham to report problws wltii aerchandtse In 
store where purchase was aade 

Be Inforaed of efforts of consiflQer advocacy groups 



GET YOUH MOI^Y BACK IF Tm ZTSti YOU BOUGHT IS HOT HADE 0^ DOES NOT WORK 

Know Where to go for help In solving aonsisaer oan^laints wd problns 

p Head consumer publl cations ^^^^^ local conswier groups 

« Contact local Better Business Bureau and otiher aivlo ofganiiatlonE 

for aid in solving pr^lm ^ ' 

. Identify ^mTm J^ yAim to report probltos with merchandise in 

stOf a v^ere purchase was^ m 
p Be informed of efforts of con twer Advocacy groups 



WE ABXiE TO TEL^ WH^ YOU ARB HOT €1TTI£^ SATISFACTORY SERVZCl (Iili^ FSOH 
DOCTORS, LAWBHS^ MECHANICS, ETC,1 ^ 

Report defective goods ©rsarvie© to appTOprimta^person 

# . Return good to local retailer for return or adjus'^ent or purahasa 

price ^ . ^ 

. Contact Consumer Product Safety Conraisslon :if or assistance In solving 

canswsr probl^na - , 
- Ifeite to manufacturer of goods stating- problw^ with defective ttmn 
, Read warranty^, guarantee, and contract to identify appropriate 

person/agencyLfcr redress concerning defect^ 

• Ccn^lain of bad Service to mahagerj or ' st^ 

Report malpractice or shoddy healtii and siedioal practices to state 
licensing agency - 
, Seek legal aid if necessa^^ 



cdlFLAIN ABOUT POOR SERVICE TO rai RIGOT^^ - 
Report defective goods or -le^icas tQ^ appropriate person 

Return goods to local retailer for return or adjusteent of purchase 

;piij(^;^ ::c::,-':{::40^:'r.M^^^ . :^ j;..: k/.'- 

« ^.Con^act Consumer' FroduglpSafety CQmaission for aBsistance in solving 
consum^^^^problems 

. H^itdjto^^^ stating problem with defective item 

Read WairMty, guarantee! and contract- toj identify appropriate 
p^rson/agancy for ^redress conceming^^defective goods 

. * Complain of bad serylgie ^io is^ager Isr^BUpervisor 

Report malpractice or iho4dy health and iaed^^lv practices to state 
licensing agency - ' ; ^ 

, Seek^ legal aid if necessary - /I^^i'/^- * < .! ^ 



REPORTS ON OCCUPATIONALLY TRANSFERAtLE SKILLS 

MelCfnlay« S. Chsr^Wrlsti^ of Jobs lAar ar@ ^mmdsmd common: R9vi9^ ofKumtui^ andrwssaf^ (Info. Seri^ 

No. 102M 976. ($3.80) 1 , ^ ^ja' 

f I ' A r«viow of vaQous approad^M f or cla^ifyin or duiterlng jobs, and their uit jh (a) describing the elementi 

oMLipationaf atfiiptt^ and skill transfer 

Mmmt ^^N. Tnnsfenibilit^ of vocational skUI§i 'R0view. Qf llterawm and rmsar^ ilnfQ. Series No. 1 CQ), 1 976. 

mm - > 

A review of. ¥vfiat is known about^the transferability of o^upational skills^ descrlbing^e process or die 
ficifitators orsjklll transfer. ' ' ^ 

Sjogren, O. Qccupationaily^ transferable skills and diirecteristics: Bei/hvt/ of literature and remarcft {ifxioi Series 
No. 1977, ($2.80) ^ . ^ 

'^A ravlew of ^lMihai|fe to 

coniidfiiid trans^rable from one ooGupaltm'l^ describing tHcm tranlflrable' skills v^1te:are 

teachable In stf^^dary and poitsecdndarv.career/pr#paration programs, , 

Ashley, }NMW^upatfonalJnformafy'on resourms::A'catalo^^^ m^emes (info. Series ^ 

; Nd^ 104)^ I977i <$ll^20| 

A quick and eoncist I 

schennes.- Attracts 4 , ^ . , 

inv^tigator. location/ documentation, accHsj d^ign inlprn^ and 
organization variables. ^ ' ^ ' .5 "'^.'-r^^l^ ^ 

Wlant, fK.fK. Trantfirable$fciHs: The ami 

A report of the views expressed in nine meeting 

business representatives concerning the types;ottransferibfk|iKltlstfeqinr£dl^ 

and how a bener understanding of transferable ikills^couldjmprove mining and occupational adaptability. 
Miguel, ' 



m rBfiiin^ to the con^^i^^of J| e^clitfng occupatipnaLdata bases ar^d^^4tlqta[ classification 
I of each data .bM^and^erassil^ 



p/oyer's viewpoint {lrifo>SBn^.Nom^2i1;il977i^(W,2i) 



tm^across^^e.count^Ai%fifM|sipf|lcmlcommunit^^^ 
s;ottransferibiipkillstrettinredland^^ 
bit Skills could jmproye Minlng!^^^^ 

il, BJ. Developing skills for occupational mns^rabilftf rlrisijhm^^^^ Series 
No. 125). 1977, ($3.80) . _ "/."^v^ ^'hW'^Al Y.'^'.S^^ ^^'^^ 

A report of clues and sugge^ions gained In the review of 14 iKistlng training pro^amsr with recommendations 
for practice which appear to have been successful m recognlEing skill transfer and taking advantege of an 
Individual's prior skills and eKperience< '"'1? r.'J ^ 
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Ashley, W.L:^ &t Amrmivmx. H.L identifying transferable Mlfs: A^^^ 



146K 1977 



A report of an expl oratory study d&igned^o te^' the^usefuln^ of three classificitiorr schemes in i^ntify ing 
tfie transferable characteristics of tasks in diverse occupations. 



Pratsner, F.C. Qccupatignal adapmbjiitf mid ^s^Me skills (Info, Series No. 129), 1977. ($6.25) 

A summary'^flnal'report/ presenting afjd/discussing an array^of issues encountered in^^^ 
activities, and offering recommendations. 



Bridcf l(, & Paul* R.H, Minimum compe^rwim^nd tr$n$Hnble skiHi: yyhmt can be lesm§d from the two 

A report c^mpinng and contrasting potential Impact of the transferable f kills and minimum compttincv 
'/ / testing movenrientS: on school program, staffs and students. Key questions and afternative strategies are . 

presenMI to assist <Mucational planners and administrators in formulating policy and establishing promotion 
/ or completion criteria in secondary and postsecondary 



THi roUOWiNG ReroRTi mL Si AWI^^ 

A^iey, Laltman-Ashley, N.^^^^ OGaup§MafidspMNity: fie^peaHvm m wmorrow^s 

^rwy? (Info* Seriei No» 189), 1^ 

Pro^edmgi from a natio The topics fpcu^d adiptibitlty rtn mcreise the 

use of human r^ourc^ In the labor for^. , 

B%\ZtHA^^^ Adult l§sming: Impllcatims for rmwchs^^ 

Pro^edings from a national sym^sium on adult learning. Top!<^ Include state of the art, reiiirch Into 
practice, policy implementation, and future directiom.^ 

Wi%m,AA*$0if^mmmmintforcermr^angGiDm^ 
(Info, ^riii No. 191); 197ft 

An analysis of the impact of seif^msessment on one's subsequent employment eKperiendi. The particulir 
asie^rneat technique studied is one intended to help idem^^ 

satisfaction in various life experiences* Outcome measu^lhcluded skill utiliiation and job satisfaction 

Sell, N^., and Joms^ J.U, Functionsf ^mp&tsnde$ in ocGupatim$j,hdapm^ 1 979. 

Nr^ptlons of national adult samples are reported* Document includes when competencies should be taught 
—at home^ at school, on-the-job, self-taught ^and how important thase competencies are jn successful work^!4 ' t^A 
and life act! vitiei. \ ^ , , ' , % ^ ^ T , *^ t^ti^''^'^'^' 

Kirby^ P, Cogni^w styte, fining f fy/e, snd mnsfir^ill aSsquiiition, 1 979, ^r^rl) 

A review and synthesis of the literature In adult learning Jtyl^, as they relate to the acquisition of transfer ^; ^ 
skills* ' . ^ ' ' -^c^' ''Ifl 

Knapp, J. Assessing transfar skills. 1 979, ' ' ' 
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PraeBodinpfirein a natidnal symposium'1thit y (j i£ | &\^ 4i^ w^k force. tSplWwIII dwbr ' 

fiM major transition poinu that any person can axp«iin^''fnV^^ ^ . - A*4 




